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Gournal of Belles Lettres. 


; an who have lived any time in the tropical 
slimates have witnessed the awful hurricanes 
Ted tornadoes to which they are subject; and 


da jt almost requires a personal witnessing of them 


* to credit the following 
" \ccoUNT OF THE GREAT HURRICANE IN BAR- 
: BADOES IN 1831. 


J was staying with a friend near Bridge- 
© jown, a part of the island which suffered most 
P dreadfully, if one part could be said to be more 

ined than another. ‘The day and evening of 
10th of August presented nothing remark- 
“ble; the sun set finely, leaving a very red 
| glow behind. At about eight o'clock in the 
| evening, I was walking with my friend in the 


M5 ge air, and we both remarked the appearance 


: 


4 


@  velock, when the family retired to rest. 
> was still perfectly calm, but (I suppose from 


the sky, which, even then, retained a glow 
as if from the reflection of an enormous fire ; 


but the air was perfectly calm and very warm. 


’ Ttemember observing to Mr. Brathwaite that 
- “skies such as these were said to presage wind ; 


re » and if so,” I added, “‘ we have a regular hurri- 


_ tine sky to-night.” I spoke this in jest, very 


" dm little dreaming of its unfortunate truth. 


© We soon after returned to the house, and 
several rubbers at whist, till about nine 
All 


_ gome affection of the air,) 1 could not sleep. I 


knew not what to attribute this to, except in- 


_ disposition ; nor did I afterwards find that any 


| . one else was similarly affected. I lay restlessly 


~ till about ten o’clock, when a dog of Mr. Brath- 
_ waile’s, that had followed me to my room, 


(which he had sometimes, but not often, done 
~ before,) started up and came with a violent 
 ¥pring upon my bed, tearing at the same time 


I was sur- 
at the circumstance, and, vexed that he 


_ alarge hole in the mosquito net. 


should have spoiled the muslin, I being a visiter 
__ in the house, hastily drove the dog off the bed. 
3 The wind was now rising, but it was as yet no- 
_ thing—nothing to excite notice. Still I could 
‘ Mot sleep, and the yale gradually, almost im- 


eee peibly, increased. About an hour after, 
@ dog again sprang suddenly up, and leaped 


ce ry upon the bed, tearing the curtain a second 
> tim, so let him lie quietly by my side; bat the 
__ timal was evidently in a state of agitation, and 
Le, ‘did not sleep any more than myself. 

_ twelve o’clock the wind had risen to a tremen- 
ous height, and I began to feel considerable 


- I found it of no use trying to get rid of 
At about 


Wheasiness. Presently a copper roofing in an 
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adjoining room was torn off by the gale, and 
flapped backwards and forwards, making an un- 
pleasant noise. I now got vp, and put on part 
of my dress, feeling very uneasy, and yet not 
liking to disturb the family, thinking that my 
fears would only be ridiculed, and that I should 
be laughed at in the morning for my groundless 
apprehensions. I therefore returned to bed, still 
remaining partly dressed,and listened to the 
storm, which increased fearfully. At length, 
at about three o’clock in the morning (August 
11) Mr. Brathwaite came into my room, and 
told me that he thought I had better get up. 
‘*‘] hope in heaven,” he said, “ that there is no 
great cause of alarm; but the hurricane in- 
creases most awfully ; the hall door has been 
forced in, and in case of any thing occurring, 
it was better to be up and dressed.” I imme- 
diately rose, and dressing in haste, I proceeded 
to pile up my trunk, desk, and dressing-case, 
one upon another, on a chair, clearing the floor 
as much as possible, because I supposed it pro- 
bable that the roof would leak considerably. I 
then joined Mr. Brathwaite in the drawing- 
room. ‘The house consisted of a ground floor, 
on which this room was situated ; a first floor, 
on which were our bed-rooms; and a second 
floor, which contained garrets, where the wine, 
&c., was kept. The drawing-room was upwards 
of twenty feet !ong. Passing by one of the win- 
dows, of which the shutters were closed, I ob- 
served how strongly the wind blew through 
them; I was not at all aware that the glass 
was smashed to atoms, for the wind was so tre- 
mendous that it completely drowaed every other 
sound. I placed my hand against the shutter 
to feel the current of air, and while I yet held 
it there, the gale drove the whole shutter, win- 
dow-frame and all, completely into the room. 
I tried to replace it, and while I was so occu- 

ied, in came another and another window. 
The hall door had been before driven open, and 
soon there was not another door left shut, or a 
window remaining in the house. ‘There was 
one door which opened on a flight of stone steps 
leading into the gerden, and which was ap- 
proached by a narrow passnge, terminating at 
the opposite end in stairs which led to a garret; 
while this door was yet closed, I contrived, with 
the assistance of a servant, to place against it 
two boxes closely packed with house liner, and 
of great weight. We then left it. 

By this time the drawing-room was so ex- 
posed by the breaking in of the windows, that 
the furniture was driven from one end to the 
other as though they had had wheels, and had 
received a furious push ; chairs and heavy tables 
sliding violently about. We quitted the draw- 





ing-room, and all made for the chamber which 
was over it. In this place was now assembled 
the whole family, consisting of Mr. Brathwaite, 
his two sisters, myself, and a number of ser- 
vants and slaves, amounting altogether to about 
twenty persons. The windows were broken in, 
and the rain poured into the room in torrents. 
I now proceeded to read prayers to the party, 
Mr. Brathwaite being very old and infirm, and 
perhaps more agitated by the terrors of the 
hour. While we were thus engaged, the wine, 
which was kept overhead, was smashed by the 
falling roof; and, being directly over our heads, 
we felt the shock, though the tremendous roar 
of the wind prevented our hearing the crash. 
One of the party now exclaimed, “ Mr. Hobson, 
I think the wine has gone ; you are kneeling in 
a pool of wet; I fear you will catch cold.” I 
thought it very strange that the idea of catch- 
ing cold should occur to a person aware that 
the roof had fallen in. The floor of the room 
above us now gave way, and broke the ceiling 
of that in which we were, so that we could see 
the sky ; the window-frames were gone; and I 
long tried, but it was in vain, to keep a light 
burning under a glass shade. We were involved 
in pitchy darkness, except for the almost inces- 
sant lightning, which was frightfully vivid, and 
made the succeeding gloom more awful; the 
flashes were so close that the thunder must 
have been tremendous; but in consequence of 
the overwhelming noise of the wind, we could 
not hear a single clap. When the ceiling gave 
way, a rush was made to the door; but the two 
or three persons who got first into the open air 
had their hats and mantles instantly whirled 
away by the storm, which alarmed the party 
within; and the cry was then, “Come in, come 
in, for God’s sake! ‘We shall all be killed, but 
let us keep together!” All now returned, and 
we stood linked tightly arm in arm together, 
endeavouring to support ourselves and each 
other. The floor was now a foot deep of water, 
the wind blew completely through the room, 
and, except the lightning, all was completely 
dark. The time was inconceivably horrible : 
men, women and children screaming and groun- 
ing in utter despair, or crying piteously for 
mercy, endeavouring in that awful hour to 
make up a short account with heaven—implor- 
ing for pardon and pity with the most fearful 
supplications. Nou words can give even the 
most imperfect idea of the horrors around us ; 
not one of us expected to live an hour longer. ° 
The hurricane raged till 5 a. me 11th August, 
when it began to abate, but so imperceptibly 
that we could not for a moment trust to its de- 
creasing. At length the day broke. I need 
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not attempt to describe what a blessed relief it 
was. [I am confident that during that night 
there was nol one person in the isle of Barba- 
does who in the least expected to see daylight 
again. I have conversed with many on the 
subject, and every one has owned that they 
were in utter despair of life. 

We now perceived that the bedroom I had 
been used to occupy—in short, all the rest of 
the house—had fallen in, though, notwithstand- 
ing their proximity, the wind had prevented us 
from hearing the crash. I now felt so much 
alarmed for the remainder of the building, that 
[ proposed that we should tie together the sheets 
of the bed, and let ourselves down from the win- 
dow into the open air; but, having remembered 
the stone steps, we now repaired to them. The 
wind had burst open the door, and driven the 
heavy boxes I have mentioned some way uf the 
garret stairs; the force of the current of air in 
that narrow passage was almost incredible. We 
went down into the garden, but the wind was 
still so tremendous, that we were obliged to 
creep down on all-fours, it being impossible to 
keep our feet. Scarcely a tree was left stand- 
ing, or those which remained were mere sticks, 
the boughs completely stripped off; it was won- 
derful to see huge mountain cabbage trees, more 
than eighty feet long, lying every where pros- 
trate. [I was told by a young man who clung 
for refuge to the stump of a newly-felled tree, 
not above ten feet in length, and of great size 
and strength, that the wind shook it tremen- 
dously. 

By about 8 a. um. the storm had completely 
subsided ; the day which succeeded was lovely 
in the extreme; not a cloud was visible, but the 
air was very close. Mr. Brathwaite and myself 
walked round the estate to see the exteut of the 
damage. The scene of desolation was most hor- 
rible ; it was as if fire had gone all over the 
country, which presented a brown and scathed 
appearance, where only the evening before had 
been the most beautiful fertility; the wooden 
builcings were eyery where leveled. In Cod- 
dington College, a stone edifice consisting of a 
centre and wings, the top story of each of the 
latter (containing together sixteen rooms) was 
carried smoothly away. The ground was every 
where stuck closely over with large splinters of 
wood, carried by the wind, and driven in so far 
that a man could not extricate them, and even 
into trees of hard wood. A poor woman had 
one of these splinters driven by the wiod through 
both her legs; amputation was necessary, and 
she died while they were cutting off the second 
leg. In the fields round the college I observed 
whole heaps of dead birds piled together at 
regular intervals, as if they had been laid there 
mechanically. The mills, being circular stone 
buildings, were left standing, and at this late 
season of the year the sails were all taken down; 
but the power of the wind, even over the bare 
arms, was so great as to set the mills in motion. 
One man, who had taken refuge ina mill, with- 
out the least idea that it was moving, was caught 
up and instantly killed, 

The effects of the storm upon animals was 
singular. Every-horse, cow,-or other domestic 
animal we met, appeared in a state of utter stupe- 
faction. Their eyes, ears, and nostrils were 
filled with bloyo marl, dust, and sand, and t 
seemed to have been completely deafened by the 
tempest ; where they were not in this torpor, 
madness had been the consequence. Horses, 
when let out of ‘their stalls, rushed furiously 





about, and numbers threw themselves over pre- 
cipices into the sea, or down declivities, where 
they were dashed to pieces. But the effects on 
human minds were most horrible of all. Every 
man felt himself at once utterly ruined; every 
thing seemed swept away, and starvation stared 
us in the face. This was dreadful enough, but 
it was not the worst. In every place were met 
mothers distractedly searching for their child- 
ren, husbands for their wives, children for their 
parents, amidst the ruins of their fallen habita- 
tions. The most affecting incidents occurred. 
Sometimes whole families having taken refuge 
in their cellars, the entire house fell over and 
buried them, and no rescue could be attempted ; 
the survivors were too much engaged in dig- 
ging among the ruins of their own dwellings, 
or searching the country for their relations and 
friends. 

The number of the wounded was frightfally in- 
credible ; the cathedral, and two other churches 
which remained standing, were immediately con- 
verted into hospitals, and filled with wounded ; 


cuts and contusions, without being in the least 
aware of it, so great was the universal terror; 
and we saw many riding and walking about with 
alatming wounds, themselves quite unconscious 
of the injuries they had received. Every face 
wore a look of heart-rending despair and stupe- 
faction. 

To return to Mr. Brathwaite and his estate. 
I have said that the house was almost entirely 
ruined. One very small room, in which har- 
ness used to be kept, and which was paved with 
brick, was the only refuge we could find ;. our 
only refreshment a cup of coflee, which we did 
not get till 1 p. m.; and in this miserable place 
we had to pass the night. We piled together 
old tables and chairs, and placed on the top 
some wooden shutters, and this place was as- 
signed to the females, while we disposed of our- 
selves as we could. Ladies, slaves, and servants, 
were all huddled together, for of course all form 
and ceremony was completely done away with; 
all were ona level of misfortune. Sleep was near- 
ly impossible, and in this comfortless state seve- 
ral nights were passed. Meanwhile, the most 
alarming reports were every where circulated ; 
at one time we heard that the blacks were 
in insurrection, and that they had resolved on 
a general massacre of the white population; at 
another, that the garrison was in mutiny ; and 
every individual had some affecting tale to tell 
of his total ruin, his dangers and escapes. One 
young man told me how, his whole family being 
assembled at prayers, they saw the whole front 
of the house fall forward into the street; his 
wife was beside him, and a heavy piece of fur- 
niture falling on her legs, prevented her from 
moving, and it was by a considerable exertion 
of force that he succeeded in dragging her out. 
They then eseaped with their children into the 
open fields, when the wind forced them apart, 
driving his wife and one child towards an ex- 
tremity of the field, forcing himself and the 
others in opposite directions. While he was 
searching for his companions, a flash of light- 
ning struck -bim, and he fell insensible; nor 
was he restored without much difficulty when 
he was found next morning. On recovering his 


hey {senses he went in search of his wife, and then, 


both together, they looked for the children—all 
were found in different parts of the plain, com- 
pletely numbed with cold and rain. The cold 
during the storm was excessive ; but it is a sia- 








but many persons had received most dangerous’ 









gular circumstance that no one 
inclemency of the weather, but 
wound festered and mortified, so that. 
was continually ensuing ; every hour be 
numberless deaths. Those whom we hs 
the day after the hurricane riding or yw 
about, quite unconscious of having recs 
scratch, we heard of the next day as cp 
to bed with fevers, lock-jaws, &c., which py 
fatal in almost every case. Numbers had 
dreadfully lacerated in their feet by the He 
glass and crockery every where strewed ah 
and from nails sticking in the shingle, 9 
was blown off the roofs. I heard of one « 
cularly singular death in this way. Twa 
ters, daughters of a clergyman, left theirs 
together; just as they crossed the thresh 
one stumbled and fell, dragging down with 
her sister, whose hand she held, and whe 
unable.to rise. When they were found ig) 
morning, the one who fell first still claspad 
sister’s hand, who, when recovered, 
that she was in a state of insensibility oceas 
ed by terror, and attributed her coldness ty 
rain; but the cause was more fatal: sha: 
dead and stiff; two wounds were found, | ‘i 
the top of the head, apparently produced jy 
blow from a beam, another at the back of 
neck, attributed to a piece of shingle (m 
was every where flying about), and which, 
ing a-nail through it, had stuck in, andy 
duced instantaneous death. I heard only of 
person on the island who had had any anticipal 
of the catastrophe—a Mr. Shaughan, who, 
the evening of the 10th, was dining with a} 
of gentlemen; he rose after dinner, and 
“Gentlemen, I would advise every one who 
any regard for his property to return hom 
secure it immediately, for I am certain thi 
very severe hurricane is approaching ;. iff 
one will put his ear to the ground, he will 
aware of a very uncommon noise.” Thee 
pany, however, put no faith in his wordsaja 
thought him intoxicated ; he instantly retum 
home, and gave orders for securing his prope 
as well as possible; his wife and family @ 
attrivuted lis behaviour to convivial excess, 
he, insisting ou obedience, saved much of) 
possessions. 

We now began to clear away the rubl 
and found a great deai of our property, ] 
broken (or, as the Barbadians expressively # 
mashed) in pieces, and on Saturday we enjoy 
the relief of clean clothes and water, Mr. Br 
waite and I performing our toilet at a pond 
signing, of course, the room to the ladies. | 
Monday I went tothe town, a distance of aboutti 
miles, and was constantly obliged to use a be 
of salts, for dead animals and birds were ¥ 
in numbers on the way, and the a:r wasi 
dreadful state with their putrifying. careas 
It was wonderful that no plague ensued. DI 
ing this day’s ride I saw numbers of pefi 
who were obliged-to take refuge in the @ 
pits, &c., with no covering but an old umbre 
in the most extreme state of wretchedness, © 

The manner in which the houses in thet 
were rent was exceedingly curious, and see 
jo countenance the idea that an earthquakes 
companied the storm. Among the strang 
jects observable in the street, was a large bk 
of mahogany, which the wind had carried fi 
the quay some way up the street: I say# 
wind, for though the sea rose considerabl, 
never advanced far enough, or in nearly. su 
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cient depth, to float. the block to where Is 
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must hope against hope in prosecuting his la- 
bours. 

The descriptions of the wild animals of the 
country, and the captain’s adventures among 
them, are most stirring and thrilling. The 
lovers of natural history will be interested and 
gratified by the information he has imparted. 






























Duke of Rutland, ruffled and robed; the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, looking cold in a cloak ; 
and Lord Roden wearing his riband; which 
last, in particular, is a good portrait, and well 
engraved. George Hayter has given Lord Mel- 
bourne a knowing look, as if he were telling 
his royal mistress one of his good stories; Mr. 
Sully has represented the queen about to take 
her seat on a very Commodious sort of throne, 
and looking round furtively as if to see that she 
is not observed; and Mr. S. W. Reynolds has 
put an effigy in riding-habit and cap on horse- 
back, surrounded with a troop of horses’ heads 
and a forest of military plumes, so that what is 
intended for the queen luckily escapes notice. 
Mr. Knight has shut up Wellington and Nelson 
in full uniform in a room together, whereat the 
admiral looks gravely remonstrant, while the 
general, wag as he is, scems to be leering slily 
at the artist as he shuts the door upon them: 
Nelson seems inclined to bolt, but he cannot 
move, for both his legs are evidently of cork; 
which may account for Wellington not recog- 
nising him, despite the empty sleeve and naval 
uniform, aad may also explain why the hero of 
‘the Nile appears nearly as tall as him of Wa- 
terloo. The excuse for this pair of portraits, 
called «The Army and Navy,’ is the fact that 
the two commanders happened on one occa- 
sion to be cooling their heels in a government 
waiting-room at the same time: the poor artists 
must be hard put to it for subjects to be reduced 


“_ manner, the wind had blown the 
sale ely out a the water, and laid them 
snd dry; the sailors made no attempt at 
sae. but remained quietly on the beach in 
vanuo shelter. It is said that the sea was 
Fmuch agitated before the wind came, but 
‘snot near enough to the ocean to confirm 
deny the assertion. An army ship being 
Whe island, stood off and on during the 
and in the morning ran into the bay; she 
cuived immediately what was our state, and 
‘ently made for the other islands to give no- 
What Barbadoes was in ruins. In about eight 
supplies began to arrive from the other 
iz Our fears of famine were ill founded, 
she corn, though damaged, was almost ripe, 
was thrown in heaps, and still quite avail- 
i £100,000 was granted by England for 
sirelief, £75,000 of which was allotted to 
yes, the rest to St. Lucia and St. Vin- 
s which, however, suffered nothing in com- 
ison, A very large subscription was also 
ised in England, and happily the crops had 
én shipped off before the hurricane occurred. 
‘s deaths were about 1,700 in a population of 





To the London quarterly and monthly perio- 
dicals are generally attached several sheets of 
advertisements, the nature and variety of which 
are strikingly illustrative of the state of society, 
its wants and requirements, in that large me- 
tropolis. The innumerable display of new pub- 
lications—editions of books, single copies of 
some of which cost sometimes. 100 guineas— 
stand prominent in importance. The style in 
which they are printed and bound, and the 
prices they bring, evince at once the refined 
taste and the wealth of certain classes of the 
community. The constant supply of these 
splendid editions is sufficient evidence that 
there are purchasers. “They indeed do things 
there on a magnificent scale.” In another ad- 
vertisement we see dressing cases, 70 guineas, 
traveling trunks, 80 guineas, and other articles 
of common requirement in similar style. 

Advertisements are striking indices of the 


twas surprising to see how soon the build- 
iss were raised again; in three months the 
and looked quite restored, for there was much 
‘ai, and the weather altogether was very fa- 
wearable for vegetation. 
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tastes and habits of a community. They illus- 
trate, perhaps, more than any other evidences, 
the prevailing pursuits of the community. The 
advertising portions of a newspaper are by no 


to such an occurrence as this, and badly off for 
talent to treat them so ludicrously. It is quite 
a relief to turn to the shaggy and sagacious 
hound Odin, whom we long to take by the ear 
that hangs so tempting to the touch, while his 












he close of another year of the Library is 
0a hing, and we do wish that our subscrib- 
would immediately settle up their accounts. 
ost unpleasant duty will devolve on us be- 
“we commence another volume, and one 
& h we shall perform with great reluctance, 
| Wiz. to erase from our books the names of those 
/ who are inarrears. We confess that we can- 
) Mot supply gratis paper and print. None can 
bé offended at this measure, as they have the 
> preventive in their own power. We have trust- 
lease tho honour and good faith of thousands, 
) Siahgers to us, until the result has been most 
-disastrous—to continue the system would close 
the career of the Library. We therefore ask 


mild eye is turned upward as if watching for 
the recognition of his master: of course it is 
Edwin Landseer who has given us this life-size 
and life-like portrait; and his brother Thomas 
has imitated the painter’s touch in mezzotint 
and etching with wonderful power and_bril- 
liancy of effect, and texture almost palpable. 
“Foremost among a group of miscellaneous 
prints, Chalon’s portrait of the Countess of Jer- 
sey attracts notice, for the fascination of his 
style, with all its coxcombry; we see the bust 
and arms of a lovely woman of fashion in full 
dress, supporting a precocious infant, swathed 
in satin and swansdown, while a: long wisp of 
flounced muslin, from beneath which peeps out 
the toe of a slipper, gives a hint to the fancy 
to imagine a body and limbs beneath, of which 
there are no visible denotements. The engrav- 


means the least interesting, even when no pe- 
cuniary interests are enlisted. They afford 
ample scope for reflection and study. 





The following, from the London Spectator, 
applies almost as happily to Philadelphia as to 
London, for Mr. Natt keeps his store in Chest- 
nut street so well supplied with the choicest en- 
gravings, that every print here mentioned is 
there to be found, we believe. The fling at 
Mr. Sully’s Victoria will be taken for what it 
is worth. The army and navy we think well 
hit off. 


NEW PRINTS. 
“Tt is so long since we took a ‘ peep at the 








_— as an act of justice as well as of 


print-shops,’ that instead of prying through a 
pictured pane here and there, we have the whole 
set of shop-windows from Threadneedle street 


ing, by F. C. Lewis, is remarkable for purity 
and the skill with which he has imitated the 
touch of the artist; no milliner handles silks, 


| HARRIS’ WILD SPORTS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


| ‘Otr readers have already had a foretaste of 
“the pleasure afforded by Captain Harris’s nar- 
/Milive, from extracts furnished by the London 
periodicals. We have fortunately obtained an 
glish edition of the work, and, on perusal, 
2. the whole of such unflagging interest, that 
| we'sball commence it in our next number. The 
| Suntries through which he passed are very 
| little known—they are of extremely difficult 
"Recess, from the want of water to supply the 
traveller's wants—and the inhabitants are in 
disgusting state of low brutality; yet even 
Where the American missionary has penetrated. 
~* indeed must be his motive to induce 
Rim to 












to Pall Mall to pass in review, with their array 
of mezzotints, aquatints, lithotints, and tints of 
all hues that print-daubers delight to lay on 
wien they make art fine with their motley suits 
of many colours ;—a formidable task, if we were 
to gaze at all, but light and easy since we need 
only regard those that really deserve notice as 
works of art. Passing over the winner of the 
Derby and the last prize ox-Bouvier’s portrait 
of Fanny Elsler daucing the Cracovienne, and 
looking like a drummer in petticoats—Patten’s 
lithograph of the British Queen, steam ship, 
(the best print extant,) and the whole tribe of 
coloured mezzotints, at once livid and glaring— 
we come at once to the plain black and white. 
Here, too, we may run our eye over a file of 
noble personages as expeditiously as the tellers 
of a division count noses in the house ;—the 


and ribands, and gauzes more dexterously than 
Chalon. 

“ A Lancashire Witch, painted by W. Brad- 
ley, and etched with boldness and spirit by 
Thomas L. Grundy, has a coarsely vigorous: 
character, that is welcome, if only for a change 
in these days of namby-pamby.” 


Those who witnessed Miss Ellen Tree’s:beau- 
tiful and chaste personifications on the stage in 
this country, will be pleased to learn that at 
the Haymarket theatre, London, on the 3d Sep- 
tember last, she ‘ 

‘‘ Made her first appearance, since her returh 


from America, in the character of Viola, in 


labour among ‘such debased beings. He Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. Her welcome 
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was most warm; and she is now playing, to 
crowded houses, alternate nights with Mr. 
Macready. She is much improved in appear- 
ance, and more decided in her style of acting, 
than when she left us, but as charming as ever. 
During the week, she has played Pauline in 
The Ransom, and Jon, in Sergeant Talfourd’s 
tragedy of the same name; in all of which her 
reception was most unequivocal; and we, in 
common with the play-going world, have cause 
to rejoice at the re-appearance of this beautiful 
actress.” 


We extend the circulation of the following 
beautiful lines with much pleasure. Those whio 
are acquainted with the author well know their 
touching and pious allusions—they bear the im- 
press of a heart gushing o’er with the purest 
affection—the feelings of one who, for the ob- 
ject of his affection, realises plus loin plus serré, 
as the French energetically expresses the tie of 
pure love. 


DIRGE IN AUTUMN. 
FROM “OLLAPODIANA,” IN THE LAST KNICKERBOCKER. 


*Tis an autumnal eve—the low winds sighing 
To wet leaves, rustling as they hasten by; 
The eddying gusts te tossing boughs replying, 
And ebun darkness filling all the sky ; 
The moon, pale mistress, palled in solemn vapour, 
The rack swilt-wandering through the void above, 
As I, a mourner by my lonely taper, 
Seud back to faded hours the plaint of love. 


Blossoms of peace, once in my pathway springing, 
Where have your brightness and your splendour gune? 

And thou, whose voice to me came sweet as singing, 
What region holds thee, in the vast unknown? 

What star, far brighter than the rest, contains thee, 
Beloved, departed—empress of my heart? 

What bond of full beatitude cachains thee, 
In reaims unveiled by pen or prophet’s art? 


Ab, loved and lost! in these autumnal hours, 
When fairy colours deck the painted tree,— 
When the vast woodlands seem a sea of flowers, 
Oh! then my soul, exulting, bounds to thee! 
Springs, as to clasp thee yet in thie existence, 

Yet tu behold thee at my lonely side; 
But the fond vision melts at once to distance, 
And my sad heart gives echo—she has died ! 


Yes! when the morning of her years was brightest, 
That angel-presence into dust went down; 

While yet with sosy dreams her rest was lightest, 
Death for the olive wove the cypress crown ; 

Sleep, which no waking knows, o’ercame her bosom, 
O’ercame her large, bright, spiritual eyes; 

Spared in her bower connubis! one fair blossom— 
Then bore her spirit to the upper skies. 

There let me mect her, when, life’s struggles over, 
The pure in love and thought their faith renew,— 

Where man’s forgiving and redeeming Lover 
Spreads out his paradise to every view. 

Let the wild autumn, with his leaves descending, 
Howl on the winter’s verge, yet spring will come; 

So my freed soul, no more ’gainst fate contending, 
With all it loveth, shall regain its home. 


October, 1839. W. G.C. 


KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE. 


A profound knowledge of life is the least 
enviable of all species of knowledge, because 
it can only be acquired by trials that make us 
regret the loss of our ignorance. 


BEING UNDERSTOOD. 


When we find that we are not liked, we assert 
that we are not understood ; when probably the 
dislike we have excited proceeds from our be- 
ing too fully comprehended. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_— 

HYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES. Dr. REYNELL 

COATES will deliver a course of popular lectures 
on the Physiological Laws of Orgatft Development, and 
the Effects of « xereise in isnproving¢he Mental and Cor- 
poreal Faculties. Many subjects of great interest con. 
nected with physical and moral education, phrenology, 
animal magnetisin, empiricism, moral accountability, 
legal punishments, &c., will be illustrated by facts 
drawn from the history of the structure and functions 
of the human bedy. 

A public introductory lecture will be delivered at the 
hall uf the Young Men's Institute, Filbert above 11th 
street, on Wednesday, October 30, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
The course will commence November 6th, and will be 
continued at the same place and hour every Wednesday 
and Saturdey till completed. ; 

Number of lectures atout 16; single tickets fur the 
course 5 dollars; tickets admitting a lady and gentle- 
man 8 dollars; tickets of admission to a single lecture, 
obtainable at the door, 50 cents. 

A prospectus and tickets for the course may be ob- 
tained at the bookstores of Judah Dobson, No. 108 
Chestnut street; Marshall & Co., 7th and Market; and 
at the drug stores of Samuel P. Griffiths, 9th and Chest. 
nat; Smith & Hodgson, 6th and Arch; Elias Durand, 
6th and Chestnut; Dillwyn Parrish, Sth and Arch; 
Henry C. Blair, 8th and Walnut; Jos. C. Turnpenny, 
10th and Spruce; and Henry W. Worthington, 5th and 
Callowhill streets. 





ANNUALS FOR 1840. Published by Henry F. 
Anners, 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: — 

THE GEM, an Annual for 1840, with seven sp‘endid 

steel engravings, as follows— 

Helen, The Waliz, 

The Gondola, Just Eighteen, 

The Plume, Invalid Fishermen, 

The Harvesters, 

The literary contributions by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Caroline Gilman, Mrs. Anna Bache, Mrs. A. M, 
Wells, Mrs. Mary Hughes, Miss C. H. Waterman, Miss 
M. E. Lee, Miss Agnes Strickland, Rev. Dr. Styles, 
James Nack, &c, &c. Bound in richly embossed Mo. 
rocco, gilt edges, and Turkey Morocco, super extra, 
16mo; 280 pages. 

THE PEARL, or AFFECTION’S GIFT, for 1810. 
This popular juvenile annual, after having been stopped 
for a period of two vears, is again brought out, in a sty:e 
far surpassing any of its former volumes, embellished 
with six fine steel plates, as fullows— 

Brother ard Sister, Pretty Pull, 

The Pet Rabbit, Childhoud’s Sunny Hour, 

The Little Narse, Sunday Morning. 

The hterary contributions by Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Mary 
Hughes, Mrs. C. Gilman, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Miss M. 
E. Soa Miss C. H. Waterman, James Nack, &c. &c. 
Bound in fine embossed Morucco, gilt edges, 16mu; 222 
es. 

‘Also for sale the following annuals :— 

The Gift, for 1840. 

The Literary Souvenir, do. 

The Violet, do. 

The Christian Keepsake, do. 

The Religious Offering, do. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, do. 

The Youth's Keepsake, du. 





EW LAW BOOK.—The subscriber has just pub- 

lished, in three handsome octavo volumes, a “ Di- 
gest of the Laws respecting Real Property generally 
adopted and in use in the United States; embracing, 
more especially, the Law of Real Property in Virginia. 
By Joun Tayxor Lomax, one.of the Judges of the Gene- 
ral Court, and formerly Professor of Law in the Uni- 


versity of Virginia.” @ 
JOHN S. LITTELL. 
Law-Bookseller, No. 23, Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY AND IN. 

TELLIGENCER, a concentrated record of Medical 
Science and Literature. Ediied by Robley lison, 
M. D., M. A. P.S., &e. &c. Publisked semi-monthly by 
Adam Waldie, No. 46 Carpenter street, Philadelphia. 
Subscription price $10 per annum. 





OR SALE, at this office, a COMPLETE SET of the 

AMERICAN QUARTERLY RFVIEW,, in 22 vols. 

A gvod chance is here offered to secure, at a cheup 
rate, this standard American work. 





$e received at this office 
Standard Family Work :—“4 
Dictionary, comprising a summary aceg 
distinguished persons of all Ages, Nations 
sions; including more than One Thousand & 
American Biography. By the Rev. J. L, Bh 
author of the Family Encyclopedia of Usefy 
and General Literature. Published by A, ¥,% 
Gold street, New York. 1839,” a 
This work is particularly designed for fami 
but is well calculated fcr reference in the jj 
professional gentleman. The present edition g 
about two hundred articles not heretofure ins 
mostly of persons recently deceased, so that the 
freshness in it not found in any other production” 


ANALYSIS OF THE WORK. 


First.—It is printed on fine white paper, and. 
bound. The volume ccntains about eleven ’ 
pages, and ten thousand articles, of which mor 
one thousand are of American Biography. 

Second.—The matter in this work w make 4 
sixteen-common sized 12mo volumes, that z 
a dollar each; and it will hence be perceived 
cost of cach article is only half a mill—or twen 
cles for one cent. oe 

Third.—The articles relate to persons of all 
tions, and professions—to princes, magistrate, 
riors—to merchants, artists, znd aathors—to 
lawyers, and clergymen. a 

Fourth.—Between two and three hundred of th 
late to the deceased governors of the American pros 
states, and territories; zbout one hundred to de 
members of congress; about one hundred ted 
presidents and professors of American colleges: 
rest to distinguished individuals in the several 
of society, principally to clergymen. 

Fifth.—In the class of clergymen will be 
lics and prutestants—episcopalian= and p 
congregationalists and baptists—:ethodists, ang 
other denomination of professed Christians, so 
tinguished individuals could be found. a 

Sizth.—While, on the one hand, there has 
position to conceal the deformities of character 
tain to certain persons prominent in public esti 
it Las gecerally been esteemed proper to draw it 
tion respecting them from their friends rather thy 
enemies. “ 

Seventh.—In one portion of the volume are abe 
pages of American tabular biography|; ccnsisting,s 
other matters, of a list of the governors of the} 
North American colonies and states, from the} 
tlement of the country to the present time ; a lig 
members of the old congress; a list of all exeeut 
cers of the federal government; a list of ministe 
agents from the federal government to other cou 
a list of senators from the formation of the fe 
vernment; a list of the judges of the sup } 
and a list of remarkable instances of American 
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ALDIE’S SELECT CIRCULATING 

AND THE JUURNAL OF BELLES 
published weekly, at 46 Carpenter street, 
Subscription price $5 per annum, payable in 


oa 





For sale, at this office, a Washingte P 
medium and a half size, or one super-royi 
Columbian Press, royal size; and a 


Press, medium size. These presses W 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon. ' 
thrown out of use by the introduction of 
presses into the office. a 





PREMIUMS TO NEW SUBSC 


Those who will subscribe and send fits 
lars for this or any past year’s Library, ¥ 
furnished with six months of the Port Fol 

Those who will subscribe and send tet 
lars for any two past years’ Library, shall 
one year of the Port Folio. % 

Those who will subscribe and send 
dollars for any three past years of the Lit 
shall have eighteen tnonths of the Port Fou 

Those who will subscribe and send t 
dollars for any past four years, will be ent 





to two years of the Port Folio. _ 
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